Irrigation and Railway
This result, to give credit where credit is due, is chiefly owing to careful local economy and supervision, and this fact will hardly be forgotten of the Engineer in charge when Government comes to recognize the value of his work.
The District of Sarun consists of a great plain of unusual fertility, and, owing to its dense population, is very highly cultivated. Its physical configuration differs very little from that of most deltaic tracts except in that it.has a more regular and more marked declination of surface from north to south than is to be observed in the districts which lie in nearer neighbourhood to the Bay of Bengal. Almost triangular in shape, its two sides are bounded by two great Rivers, the Ganclak to the north and the Gogra to the south, from the former of which it used to receive a plentiful, though at times too abundant, irrigation. The peculiarity of the Gandak, then, was that instead of tributaries, it was provided along its southern or right bank with a number of distributaries of large size. The great mass of detritus that it yearly brought down from the Himalaya had largely accumulated in its bed, which was thereby-raised above the level of the surrounding country. In times of flood, the natural fall of the country being from north to south, the spill of its waters discharged them over the Sarun District. These floods, after over-spreading and devastating very many miles inland from the bank in their passage south-ward to the Gogra and the Ganges, cut out for themselves courses, which, though simulating rivers, properly so-called,, were really only the drainage channels of the periodical overflows of the great northern river. There can be little doubt that much of the fertility of the middle and south of the district was due to this system of wide-reaching irrigation. This richness of soil, however, gave birth to an ever-increasing population, which in time began to look with longing eyns on the hundred square miles of most fertile land that the river yearly laid waste before conferring those blessings of plenty it brought elsewliere, and more than a hundred years ago the Zemindars of Sarun, each on his own property, began to embank the Gandak.
This system of protective embanking took regular shape under British rule, and before the beginning of this century a regular European establishment was employed for its maintenance. In 1798 the charges for this great work rose as high as Rs. 1,28,000, in a single year, an expenditure that was followed in 1815 by an outlay of Rs. 62,000, and in 1829 of Rs. 80,000, Once the country within the embankment began to be regularly cultivated, its proper supervision became a matter of the greatest importance, and many cases have occurred within the past 50 years of damage to the extent of lakhs of rupees resulting from a single breach. At the